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The volume as a whole gives us new hope that the intolerable condi- 
tions which we have suffered to survive or to develop will not forever 
remain ; that there is a social conscience which is slowly awakening and 
which has power to influence electorates, legislatures and courts ; that, 
while we have as yet felt its power only here and there, we have every 
reason to expect these exceptional and sporadic gains to multiply and 
extend until we are ready to deal through legislation and the couits 
with all those problems which lie by their nature beyond the possible 
scope of individual effort and voluntary cooperation. 

Edward T. Devine. 

Corporations et Syndicats. By Gu.STAVE FAGNIEZ. Paris, Vic 
tor Lecoffre, 1905. — viii, 198 pp.. 

Monopolies, Trusts and Kartells. By FRANCIS W. HlRST. 
London, Methuen and Co., 1905. — viii, 179 pp. 

Les Syndicats Indnstricls en Belgique. By GEORGES DE L.EENER. 
Brussels, Misch etThron, 1904 (second edition). — xxxii, 348 pp. 

In these days everyone must write on industrial combination ; hence 
a large number of surprisingly bad books. Two of the above belong 
to that number. 

Fagniez's Corporations et Syndicats deals with employers' associa- 
tions and trade unions in France. The object of the book, so far as it 
has any, seems to be to show that the development of these organiza- 
tions has been similar to that of the mediaeval gilds and corporations. 
After giving a superficial sketch of gild history, the author presents a 
few facts concerning organizations of employers, and devotes the sec- 
ond half of his book to trade unions and their position under the French 
law. The point of view is thoroughly conventional ; there are the usual 
complaints — restriction of apprentices, limitation of output and the 
like offenses; there is the usual commendation of trade schools, sick 
and death benefits and other harmless diversions of ' ' good ' ' unions ; 
but clear description and analysis of significant phenomena there is none. 
The book throws no light on anything and reaches no useful conclu- 
sions. Why it should have been written it is hard to see. 

Hirst's Monopolies, Trusts and Kartells is a reactionary book, writ- 
ten largely from the lawyer's standpoint, to show the relative unimpor- 
tance of monopoly. Monopoly is not defined, and the word is used in 
a shifting and uncertain sense. Natural monopolies seem to be of small 
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importance, anthracite coal to the contrary notwithstanding. It is not 
altogether easy to be sure of the author's position, but if I understand 
him rightly, the sovereign remedy for the ills of industrial combination 
is free trade, combined with a system of national waterways to curb the 
railroads. Why the railroads need curbing is not clear, as they are not 
monopolies, but among other things are subject to competition of 
" potential lines. " This surpasses the ingenuity of even the best 
railroad lawyers in the Senate ; surely it is potential competition run 
mad. 

Free trade, however, is Mr. Hirst's real specific. He has a veritable 
obsession of free trade , and it leads him to some strange conclusions. 
It may startle American iron and steel makers to learn that " the in- 
dustry on its present basis is dependent on the tariff " (p. 133). We 
had not blamed the wicked tariff with anything worse than the exorbit- 
ant profits often made by the steel men. Scarcely less surprising is the 
information, in another connection, that the success of the Standard 
Oil Company " is exactly parallel to that of the Anthracite Coal Com- 
bination " (p. 130). Chewing gum and Royal baking powder, as 
products of non-protected trusts, furnish our free-trade critic an in- 
soluble riddle, though he is undaunted by the International Thread 
Company. Possibly further acquaintance with a dozen or so other non- 
protected trusts might shake his ccnfidence in Mr. Havemeyer as the 
ultimate authority on the genesis of trusts. But enough of such criticism. 

Mr. Hirst's book is evidently the product of considerable study, but 
its analysis is not clear and its discernment of actual tendencies is nil. 
Probably few careful students doubt the persistence of competition, but 
who cannot see that the regime of many small producers is yielding to 
a condition in which a few great ones alternately compete fiercely and 
then combine for mutual advantage ? 

De Leener's Les Syndicats Industriels en Belgique is a work wholly 
different in method and point of view. It first deals with the nature 
of industrial progress and the place of combination in such progress. 
The monopoly regime of the gilds yielded to the free competition of the 
industrial revolution, which brought productive anarchy in its train. 
This in turn is yielding to a system of combined production more or 
less monopolistic. The author recognizes the evident drift toward 
combination, but does not go to the extreme of maintaining that all 
industry will straightway organize itself in monopolies. 

After propounding his general theory, M. de Leener takes up the 
Belgian syndicates in detail, classifying them as ententes, which are 
tacit and occasional agreements ; pools, or permanent syndicates with- 
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out formal conventions ; cartels, or syndicates based on written con- 
tracts ; and trusts, in which the combined concerns are actually merged 
in one. The fourth class is scarcely represented in Belgium. Many 
examples of the others are given, illustrating the origin, the relations, the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the various forms of combination, 
and showing how one form passes over into another with a constant 
tendency to closer union. Instead of dividing the field of industry into 
two sharply contrasted parts, the competitive and the monopolistic, the 
author shows the various degrees by which competition shades off into 
monopoly. This view has the advantage of corresponding with facts. 
Among the most interesting combinations described are those in the fuel, 
steel , cotton and match industries. Appendices give a considerable num- 
ber of illustrative documents. Among the reasons given for the formation 
of the Belgian combines, American competition is given a prominent 
place , and the cheapness of American production is attributed chiefly 
to our superior organization. 

M. de Leener's conclusions are highly favorable to the syndicates. 
Affording the only means of escape from the anarchy of competitive 
production, they are advantageous alike to the producer, to his em- 
ployees and to the public. Their stability is shown by the manner in 
which they came through the Belgian industrial crisis of 1901. That 
there may be dangers in the movement the author grants, but he holds 
the law adequate to meet them. A more careful study of American 
conditions might lead to a less confident generalization as to the 
" momentariness " of the abuses with which industrial syndicates are 
charged. 

As a whole this is a useful book. The method used involves much 
wearisome repetition, and the facts do net always warrant all the infer- 
ences. Notably, the treatment of prices is inadequate. In covering 
so broad a field, it is inevitable that little more can be given than a 
somewhat superficial description. While such studies have their value, 
the most useful work in this field to-day consists in thorough and de- 
tailed studies of particular industries. From such works we may 
derive the information on which to base valid general judgments. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



